Corbett

(McDonald) Corbett. James attended parochial
schools, being expelled twice for boyish pranks,
then became a messenger for the Nevada Bank
in San Francisco. He rose to the position of
assistant teller, but his bent from boyhood was
for athletics, particularly for baseball and box-
ing. Some predicted for him a professional career
in the major baseball leagues, but boxing was
really his preference. He took it up seriously at
eighteen, when he was already six feet tall. He
joined the Olympic Club and became unbeatable
as an amateur. On June 8, 1886, when he was
nineteen, he was married to an actress, Olive
Lake, and then, in desperate need of money, he
entered a match that brought him $150. That
pointed the way to his career. He won several
bouts with minor boxers, and first attracted con-
siderable attention when, at the age of twenty-
two, he defeated Joe Choynski, a widely known
heavyweight. The battle began on May 30, 1889,
at Fairfax, Cal., but was stopped by the police in
the fourth round and was resumed a week later
on a barge in San Francisco Bay. Corbett won
in the twenty-eighth round. Here he wore heavy
gloves to protect a broken right thumb. During
the fight he broke two knuckles of his left hand,
which forced him to originate what came to be
called the left hook. This quick thinking, com-
bined with his speed of hand and foot, brought
Corbett distinction in his profession. A month
later he again defeated Choynski in four rounds.
He then gained nation-wide notice by a victory
in six rounds over Jake Kilrain, a prominent
heavyweight, at New Orleans in February 1890.
A four-round defeat of Dominick McCaffrey,
another noted heavyweight, in Brooklyn two
months later introduced him to the East, where
he became popular with wealthy sportsmen. His
demeanor, a striking contrast to that of the
rough, illiterate boxer common at the time, had
earned for him the nickname of "Gentleman
Jim." Peter Jackson, Negro heavyweight, had
sought a match with John L. Sullivan [g.z'.],
world champion, then considered practically in-
vincible, but Sullivan refused to meet him be-
cause of his color. Corbett, however, fought him
on May 28, 1891, and Jackson was apparently
being beaten when, in the sixty-first round, the
referee, for reasons not made public, stopped the
battle and declared it a draw. The belief that
Corbett should have won gave him great prestige
and convinced him that he could beat Sullivan.
Arranging a benefit for him, the Olympic Club
induced Sullivan to box four one-minute rounds
with him. Sullivan specified that it be done in
evening dress. It was said that Corbett made
Sullivan "look awkward."

Corbin

About this time William A. Brady, a theatrical
promoter, called Corbett to New York to spar
in a scene in the melodrama, After Dark, and
became his manager. He arranged a match with
Sullivan which took place at New Orleans, Sept.
7, 1892. Corbett won decisively in twenty-one
rounds and received in purse and bets about
forty-five thousand dollars, his largest winnings
on a single match. He defeated Charlie Mitchell,
English champion, and Peter Courtney in 1894,
and fought two minor battles in 1896, but he met
disaster at Carson City, Nev., on Mar. 17, 1897,
when he was knocked out by Robert Fitzsim-
mons with a body blow, through which most
Americans learned for the first time of the exist-
ence of the solar plexus. After this match he
toured the country in a melodrama written for
him, Gentleman Jack, then opened a cafe in New
York which was highly successful for a time. In
1900 he fought Jim Jeffries, who had defeated
Fitzsimmons, but after a stubborn contest he
was beaten in twenty-three rounds. He defeated
"Kid" McCoy three months later and in 1903
made another attempt to wrest the championship
from Jeffries, but again lost. This ended his ring-
career, and he returned to the stage, appearing
for some years in drama and vaudeville. He also
did much lecturing, appeared occasionally in mo-
tion pictures, and took part in radio programs.
His first marriage ended in divorce on Aug.
2, 1895, and on Aug. 15 of the same year he
was married to Jessie Taylor, known as Vera
Stan wood, of Omaha, Neb. He had no children.
For many years he made his home at Bayside,
Queens, Long Island, and took an active part in
civic affairs. He died at his home there of car-
cinoma of the liver, survived by his wife. Cor-
bett' s hands were unusually small and frail for a
boxer's, and this apparent handicap, combined
with his high intelligence, led him to introduce
into boxing a finesse, called by the ring devotees
"science," which it had never known before. For
this reason he is regarded by the sporting world
as one of the great figures in ring history.

[Corbett's autobiog., The Roar of the Crowd (1925),
is the best authority. Other accounts of his life and
exploits appear in L. H. Irvine, "Our Jim" . . . the
World's Champion (1892) ; R. K. Fox, Life and Battles
of Jos. J. Corbett (1892); Geo. Siler, The "Fight of
the Century" (1897), a description of the Fitzsimmons
fight by the referee; Wm. Inglis, Champions Off Guard
(1932), and Jeffrey Farnol, Famous Prize Fights (1928) .
Good obits, and editorials appeared at the time of his
death in the San Francisco Chronicle, Feb. 19, 1933 ;
N. Y. Herald Tribune, Feb. 19, 20, 1933, and the N. Y.
Times, Feb. 19-21, 1933.]             ALVIN F

CORBIN, HENRY CLARK (Sept. 15, 1842-
Sept. 8, 1909 ) , soldier, sou of Shadrach and Mary
Anne (Clark) Corbin, was born on a farm near- . '^
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